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Se RS NTN I I AS SI ST I 
(C) Key Judgments 


Chinese leaders have evinced growing concern during the 
past two or three years about the number of students who elect 
not to go back to the People's Republic after studying in the 
United States. Both US and Chinese statistics on this rate 
of return are poor. However, almost two-thirds of the total 
number of Chinese students and scholars sent to the US have 
arrived during the last three years and are still in school, 
It thus is too early to assess long-term return rates. 


Available evidence does not support the conclusion that 
vast numbers of Chinese are deciding not to go back. By 
China's own calculations, 40 percent of the total. numpoer of 
students sent abroad since 1978--and about one-fourth of those 
sent to the US--had returned by year-end 1987. About hale of 
the Chinese Government-sponsored students had returned by 1987. 


Recurring PRC concern about the return rate of students 
has spawned widespread reports of new, more restrictive poli- 
cies. Rumored--but not yet confirmed--measures are said to 
include reducing the total number of students to be sent abroad 
each year from 8,000 to 3,000 and a dramatic reduction in the 
dercentage of students sent to tae US. A Chinese spokesman has 
Genied these reports. 
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Rumors of more restrictive measures have circulated widely 
in the past, but available data suggest they have seldom been 
fully or effectively implemented. For example, despite pur- 
ported changes in PRC policy to the contrary, through 1987 the 
number of Chinese approved for study in the US continuea to 
increase, as did the number of visas issued to spouses (see 
Figures 1, 2, 4, and 6, pp. 4-8). (See also taples, appended.) 


Beijing may take additional steps to increase the iixeli- 
hood that students will return--such as requiring families to 
post an insurance bond. According to an official spokesman, 
Beijing also will tighten up on provinces and work units that 
send students abroad without central government sanction. fost 
of these students are thought to go to the US. Moreover, the 
government has begun to cut back the number of students enrolied 
in hard science courses in favor of engineering, law, banking, 
ang -conomics. : 

These measures mav aave the effect of reducinidg somewiac 
the vercentage of Chinese students wno go to tne JS--scno.ar- 
ships on US campuses for study of applied subjects may net ce 
as readily available to PRC students as are scholarships for 
hard sciences, for example. But the relative openness of Ameri- 
can academe to foreign students, generally greater funding 
available,for them in the US, and the falling dollar will make 
it difficult and costly to shift students to Europe and Japan. 
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Growing Concern 


(C) Chinese leaders(, 1 have = 
evinced concern that China is suffering a “brain drain,” and 
apparently believe that thousands of students sent by the 
PRC Government abroad--especially to the US--are failing to 
return after completing their course of study. 
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.LOU) Recentiv published Chinese figures, iowever, 
st doubt on whether these concerns are eantirely justizied 
cording to an article in tne official journal Liaowang in 
te March, 20,000 out of 50,000 students and scnolars sent 
c 


Ac 
a 
broad since 1978 have returned, a return rate of 40 percent. 
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; (LOU) Virtually all of those who have returned appear 

to have heen governmént-sponsored students. ‘According to 
Liaowang, some 20,000 out of 40,000 government-sponsored stu- 
dents and scholars have returned. About 10,000 self-funded 
students remain abroad, according to the article, a number that 
corresponds almost exactly to the total number of self-funded 
students China says have gone overseas to study since 1978. 
Moreover, Chinese figures indicate that virtually all of these 
self-funded students have come to the US. 





(LOU) The return rate of government-sponsored students-— 
those the Chinese Government is most concerned about--likely 
is significantly higher than the above figures suggest. Based 
on fragmentary official Chinese data, as many as 33,000 out of 
the 40,000 government-sponsored overseas students--or as much 
as 80 percent of the total--went abroad between 1983 and 1987. 
A significant--but unknown--percentage are engaged in rela- 
tively short-term academic programs; about 12,000 are pursuing 
Master's and doctorate degrees that take as long as 5-6 years 
to complete, according to Chinese figures. -So far, the Chinese 
say, only about.200 of these advanced students have returned, 
although Xinhua has reported that more than 1,000 are expected 
to return in 1988. This suggests’ that the return rate for 
short-term students and government-sponsored undergraduates 
must be much higher than 50 percent, perhaps approaching 100 
percent. Xinhua has stated that the return rate for "visiting 
scholars" is more than 90 percent. 
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Figure 2 
US F2 and J2 (Spouse and Dependent) Visas 
Issued as Percentage of All F and J Visas Issued, 
PRC and Taiwan, 1983 - 1987 
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Impending Policy Changes? 


The growing concern about the "brain drain" has led 
to periodic rumors of impending policy changes, which are 
extremely difficult to verify. 


(C) "Security deposits." Rumors have recently resur- 


faced, for example, that all students going abroad would be 
required to post "security deposits" of 20,000 yuan (US$6,500, 
Or as much as 20 years' wages) against their return. The 
Foreign Ministry nas denied that such a ‘policy would be 


implemented. 


(LOU) But students sponsored by their workplace--as 
opposed to those who have been sent by the State Education 
Commission and who have not yet been assianed a permanent 
workplace--are now required =9 Sion 3 contract assuring there 
return. In the first such case publicly announced, 4 Shdanghai- 
aourt recently ordered a student who overstayed his course of 
study in japan =o return immediately or repav his employec the 
cost of his overseas education as well as a $5,400 penalty. 
Reportedly, his wife, still in China, cosigned the agreement, 
pledging her personal property and wages as collateral. 


(Cc) ] China's policy on ‘permitting (e/ 
spouses and dependents to accompany students and scholars 
abroad has been variable. From 1979 to about. 1982, few depend- 
ents were allowed to accompany a student or scholar. For the 
past several years, the policy has been less restrictive. It 
appears that Beijing may again be tightening up on such permis- 
sion, although available data do not yet reflect such a change. 


(C) Requiring work experience and shorter stays. Tne 


Chinese also appear to be reviving regulations, on the books 
for some time, that require undergraduates to work for five 
years before becoming eligible to pursue graduate studies 
abroad and graduate students to work two years before tney can 
continue graduate work overseas. In general, overseas study 
will be limited to one year, with possible extensions up to two 
years for master's level work and three-four years at the’Ph.D. 
level. In’ the past, such requirements have been observed in 
the breach and have proved relatively easy to circumvent. 


(C) One purpose of imposing shorter stays anda practical 
work experience criteria is to assure that courses of study 
are more closely related to China's practical needs. Mcreover, 
the approval of the work unit is required for overseas study, 
making it easier to assess whether applicants are likely to 
return. In addition,:. those sent abroad will be older ana have 
jobs, families, and other responsibilities that will make them 
more likely to return. 
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(LOU) "“Fs" or "Js"? Another measure Chinese author- 
ities are said to have undertaken is to refuse passports to 
most Chinese students who can provide only I-20 forms as docu- 
mentation that they have been accepted for study in the US. 
These students would be issued F-category (student) visas. 
Officials are now said to be demanding that prospective stu- 
dents.provide an IAP-66, proof of eligibility for a J~-category 
(exchange scholar) visa. Under US immigration law, holders of 
"J" visas must reside out the US for a minimum of two years 
before extensions are allowed. 


(LOU) While it is possible that Beijing has tightened 
such restrictions, no such effect can be discerned from the 
issuance of US visas for study in the US through 1987. Inceed, 
J-category visas represent a declining. percentage of all stu- 
dent and exchange scholar visas issued to PRC citizens over the 


past three years (see Figure 3, »p. 5). Nevertheless, official 
spokesmen have stated Beijing's intention co snorten stays We 
reduce the number of graduate students sent anroau Sut Lacreasé 


the number ot visiting scholars. 


(LOU) Cutting the numbers sent to the US? Chinese ofti- 


cials are also said to be concerned that too large a percentage 
of Chinese students is going to the US. The current propor- - 
tion of such students is believed to be between two-thirds and 


three-fourths... 


(LOU) According to one report, officials plan to limit the 
number approved for study in the US each year to about 20 per- 
cent of those still in the US. This could result in a reduction 
by as much as two-thirds of the number of Chinese sent to the 
US for study. “Another account suggests a more stringent limit 
of about 2,000 new students per year. . Yet a third version of 
China's more restrictive measures alleges that Beijing will cut 
the total number of students sent abroad for study from about 
12,0900 per year to 3,000, and that no more than 20 percent of 
these--or about 600 per year--will be allowed to go to the US. 


(C) Most of these accounts are based on rumors circu- 
lating among Chinese students in the US and fail adequately 
to define terms or understand the mechanics of US-China educa- 
tional exchanges. These accounts, for example, generally fail 
to differentiate between Beijing's alleged plans to cut back 
the total number of passports it will issue for any kind of 
study abroad and plans to cut the number of PRC Government 
scholarships. The latter represents a minority of all stu- 
dents sent abroad. 


(LOU) According to a Chinese Consulate official in 
Mew York who spoke to reporters in late March, China annually 
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sends about 3,000 students abroad on government scholarships, 
a figure that has remained relatively stable in recent years. 
Moreover, the proportion of those students sent to the US nas 
remained relatively constant at about 20 percent, according to 
the official. These figures are difficult to verify and may 
overstate the number of students actually funded (as opposed 
to sponsored) by the PRC Government, while they understate 

the percentage sent to the US. In any event, according to a 
spokesman for the State Education Commission, the number stuay- 
ing abroad through other channels “far exceeds" the 3,000 
commission-sponsored students. 


(C) According to a vice chairman of the State Education 
Commission, whose remarks were published April 6 in People's 
Daily, in addition to 600 commission-sponsored students sent 
to the US each year are about 4,000 sent by other levels of 
government, work units, and research institutes. The commis- 
sion does not nave accurate statistics on seif-funced students, 
according to Vice Chairman Huang Xinbai, but it estimates their 
number at about 3,000 worldwide. Even if ali of them go co 
the JS, the total of about 7,600 students Huang implies will 
go the US this year falls significantly short of tne more tnan 
13,000 Fi and Jl visas issued by the US in 1986 and 1987. 


(LOU) Another tactic’ Beijing intends to apply to stem 
the brain drain, according to the New York Consulate official, 
is to cut back the number of government-sponsored students 
studying such hard sciences as math and physics in favor of a 
greater concentration on such applied courses as engineering, 
law, banking, and economics, a process that appears already to 
be under way. According to the official, US scholarships in 
these applied fields will be more difficult to obtain, possibly 
resulting in a decrease in the number of students sent to the 
US. The government also expects to make more scholarships 
available for study in Europe and Japan. 


(LOU) ‘Moreover, Beijing plans to tighten restrictions on 
provinces and work units that send students overseas--probabiy 
most to the US--without central government approval and control. 
The government also plans to restrict the ability of students 
to remain ‘abroad by finding scholarships to cover studies past 
previously approved limits. 


(LOU) The Chinese probably will impose restrictions much 
less drastic than some of these accounts suggest. Few European 
academic systems are as open to foreign Students as is the US 
system. In addition, although Englisn language training is 
quite widespread in the PRC, China has a difficult time assur- 
ing language competence for the students it sends to the US. 
Training in European languages is much less widely availaole, 
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and providing language-competent students in French, German, 
Spanish, or Japanese would create even greater difficulty. 


(LOU) Most importantly, US colleges and universities 
have proved to be a gold mine for China. Data indicate, for 
example, that the US picks up more than half the expenses for 
Chinese students on J-l visas while the Chinese Government pays 
less than one-third. Other sources of funding make up the 
remainder. European colleges are seldom so generous. Finaiiv, 
the declining value of the dollar in relation to most major 
European currencies and the Japanese yen suggests tne Chinese 
would have to be willing to pay a substantial premium to shift 
a large number of students From the US to other areas. 


But Is There Really a Problem? 


Cc) Infortunatelv, stacistical inadequacies in dotn tne 
US and China make it difficult to give definitive answers co 

the questions of how many Chinese students are in the US, now 
many have overstayed their visas, anu now Many nave recturneés. 


-(C) How many have come? The most recent official Chi- 
nese statement says that since 1979 some 36,000 students have 


gone to the US to study, and that, as of late 1987, 8,817 had 
returned,’ a return’ rate of about one-fourth. Of the total, 
about 1,300 returned in 1987. Still said to be studying at 700 
US colleges and universities are some 27,000, of whom 10,000 
are government-sponsored students, 7,000 are visiting scholars, 
and 10,000 self-funded students. Chinese data on the number of 
PRC students who have come to the US to study are believed to 
be understated for several reasons: 


--Some students are sent by local authorities, schools, ana 
“enterprises without any control by Beijing and without 
reporting accurate statistics to the State Education Com- 
mission. As it does in many other sectors, Beijing exer- 
cises only partial control over its overseas study program. 


-~-Beijing has an interest in underreporting total figures 
in order not to contribute to fears that China's best 
and brightest minds are leaving, thereby encouraging even 
greater numbers to apply for overseas study while further 
discouraging those who stay behind. 


--Beijing may be wary of alarming US governmental and edu- 
cational authorities about the number of Chinese students 


studving in the US. 


(LOU) US data are no less troublesome. Since US-China 
educational exchanges began in 1979, the US has issued more 
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than 69,000 "F" and "J" visas to PRC citizens. Of the total, 
almost 24,000 are F-category visas and more than 45,000 are 
J-category visas. 


(LOU) Of course, some of those to whom visas were 
issued--probably a small proportion--never actually used them. 
The total number of visas issued also double-counts students 
and scholars who return home for vacation or for other reasons 
and then have to obtain another visa to return to the US to 
continue studies. In general, however, most Chinese cannot 
afford to return home during their course of study. Finally, 
the 69,000 visas issued include more than 8,000 spouses and 
dependents. 


(LOU) With these methodological caveats in mind, US 
figures seem to suggest that as many as 58,000-60,000 Chinese 
students may have come to the US since 1979, nompared Mak ise 
36,000 Eigure used Sv Beijing. : 


(LOU) How many have returned? The Chinese nave littis 
incentive to understate the number of students wno return fol-: 
lowing study in the US, although their statistics may miss a 
significant number who return after studies that were not offi- 
cially sanctioned by Beijing. Thus it can safely be assumed 
that at least 8,817 students and-scholars had returned to China 
by end-1987, as reported by PRC official sources. 


(LOU) How many are here? Based on US figures, between 
49,000 and 51,000 Chinese students should still be in the US. 


Available INS figures indicate that about 7,000 Chinese have 
legally converted from "F" or "J" visas to permanent resident 
status since 1982, or an average of about 1,000 per year 
(Figure 4). Thus, extrapolating from US figures, some 42,000- 
44,000 should still be studying in the US, a discrepancy of 
15,000-17,000 from the official PRC figure. 


(LOU) How many are staying? As the first group of Chi- 


nese students sent to the US between 1979 and 1982 completed 
its studies, a significant percentage declined to return to 
China. In 1982 and 1983, for example, the number of Chinese on 
F-category visas who adjusted their status with INS to become 
permanent residents actually equaled or exceeded the number of 
new F-category visas issued to Chinese in-the same year (Fig- 
ures 1, 4). Arguably, however, many of those who came to the 
US on "F" visas in these early years did so eee the intention 


of remaining. 
(LOU) This dynamic appears to have worked itself out by 


1984, and since then the percentage of F-category visa holders 
who adjust their status to permanent residence has declined 
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-(Figure 4); the absolute number of “adjusters" dropped by about 
half between 1982-83 and the present. Moreover, in 1986 and 
1987 the percentage of F-category visa holders who adjusted 
their status to remain was roughly equal to the worldwide per- 
centage, and was lower than the percentage of Taiwan "F" visa 
holders who adjust status (see Figure 5, p. 7). Of course, 
some Chinese "F" visa. holders may remain in the US illegally, 
and some Chinese on both "F" and "J" visas may adjust to such 
other categories as "H" visas (temporary workers). 


(LOU) US visa data for recent years also fail to show a 
dramatic shift from "F" visas to "J" visas for Chinese studying 
in the US, despite reports that Beijing would begin refusing to 
issue passports to those who present only I-20 forms entitling 
them to F-category visas. ‘In fact, the percentage of "J" visas 
appears to have declined somewhat, from 70-75 percent in 1982- 


85 to 60-65.nercent in 1986-87. Holders of J-category visas 
adjust status to permanent residence in very small numoercs-~ 


less than 1 vercent of the number of such visas issued in a 
given year, or generally less than 10 percent of all Chinese 
students adjusting status. Their rates are below pothn woriu 


averages and the average for Taiwan (Figure 5). 


(LOU) Prospects 


Most Chinese students appear to be keeping their options 
open, continuing their studies and--for those who want to stay-- 
seeking legal ways of remaining without burning any bridges. 
Moreover, almost two-thirds of the US visas issued for Chinese 
students and scholars were issued from 1985 to 1987. Virtually 
all of these students are still: in school and have not yet 
faced a decision about whether--or when--to return. 


Intentions. Information about Chinese students' inten- 
tions are understandably scanty and anecdotal. During summer 
1986, however, China Spring--a journal-supported mainly by Cni- 
nese who have left the PRC for political reasons, dissidents at 
home, and some students overseas--surveyed students in the US 
on their attitudes toward PRC overseas study policy and their 
plans concerning returning home. Almost six out of ten respond- 
ents said ‘that they did not intend to seek permanent residency 
in North America; only 9 percent reported that they were plan- 


ning to do so. 


The potential problem. The number of Chinese receiving 


visas for study in the US jumped dramatically from 1984 to 1987. 
Between 1981 and 1984, "F" and "J" visas issued to Chinese . 
averaged about 5,400 per year; in 1985-87, the average jumped 

to more than 14,500 and was continuing to climb (Figure 1). 
Moreover, the number of "F" visas jumped from an average of 
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about 1,800 for 1981-84 to almost 5,000 per year during:the 
past three years. If past rates of adjustment to permanent 
residency continue to occur, by 1990 as many as 2,000-3,500 
Chinese students and scholars could be choosing to remain in 
the US legally every year. It may well be that the Chinese 
Government is taking measures to head off this exigency. 


Prepared by Christopher M. Clarke 
647-1343 


Approved by Richard A. Clarke 
647-2492 
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